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PREFACE. 

This volume is a revision of the Gazetteer of the 
Stall district prepared by Mr. E. T. Atkinson, and 
published m 1S76. In compiling it l have made 
use of the Settlement Report of the late Mr JdL O. W. 
Roberts, T.C.S., and of material collected by several 
District Officers. I am particularly indebted to Mr. 
W. B, Cotton, I.C.S., for the assistance lie has 
rendered mo. 
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CHAPTER L 


General Features. 


The district of Etah lies in. the central portion of the Ganges 
and J amna duab, and is bounded on the noi fch by the Ganges, 
which separates it from the Bn dan n distnet ; on. the west by the 
districts of Aligarh. Muttra and Agra ; on the south by Agia 
and Main pun, and on the east by Farrukhabad, The district 
lies between the parallels of 27°1S' and 2S°2' north, latitude, and 
7S°11' and 70°17' east longitude, and is of very irregular shape, 
the Jalesar tahsil running out in a long promontory between the 
adjoining districts of Aligarh, Muttra and Agra, and both Etah- 
Sakit and Aliganj thrusting out large wedges of their texritoiy 
into the Mainpuii district. The total area, according to the 
recent survey, is 1,101,990 acres, or 1,722 square miles. The 
greatest length from south-west to noith-east is 02 miles, and 
from north to soa&h a line drawn through the town of Etah 
measures 43 miles. 

The district is divided into two sections by the Kali Fadi, flow- 
ing fiom north-west to south-east, and this river, the Ganges 
and the Buihgauga, an old bed of the latter, govern the physical 
characteristics of the country. Speaking generally it may be 
said that the area to the south-west of the Kali Kadi, consisting 
of the Jalesar and Etah tahsils and comprising rather less than 
half the total area, is a fertile tract of stable cultivation, while 
the northern portion, which includes the tahsils of Kasganj and 
Aliganj, is the very reverse, being subject to remarkable 
vicissitudes of fortune and sensitively responsive to any abnor- 
mal variations of season and rainfall. There is also a general 
tendency to deterioration from west to east throughout the 
district, Topographically there are four distinct tracts : first 
the lowlands between the i iyer Ganges and its old high bank ; 
second the upland between that bank and the crest of the Kali 
Nadi hank third the valley of the Kali Nadi and fourth the 
tract south of the river 
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The fird or / iroi tiact, stitching from the picsunt her! of 
the Ganges to its old high ! auk, u) ith is usually at some dis- 
tance-- in ji'u<‘ 4 as nuu 1 . ,-..s ten mde" — to the font 1 , of the Bmh- 
ganga, is about?!!' ) "-.|unr ■ imh-': m ojtoui 'I In. liael compiises 
the whole pai-gana-. of t’ai/pav-Oad.uia, Atdai and Xidhpni , more 
than half of pargai a '■bn on, about onc-tlurd of Patiali, and 
portions of Pachlana. 8ahanm «n<i Azamnagar. Tho soils 
throughout are of an alluwal that actor, differing from the soils 
cf tho upland in that l!i< y appai on 11} contain a larger admixtms 
of vegetable matter. Even where tho pi opr I tiou of tho sand 
is high they are soft to the touch and rescmhlo lather artificial 
soils, tho composts of the gardener, than natural earth. It is 
piobably this high propoiUon of vegetable mattei that enables 
them to grow retain ely nebu crops than the corn spending 
soils of the upland. IVlieat, foi instance, is const ant ly grown 
in. soils which in other partrt of tho district would ho regarded 
as too sandy i’oi it. The most i uluahlo of the tarai soils is tho 
rich soft loam found along the edge of the Ganges, of which 
tho distinguishing feature is that it will grow sugar without 
irrigation. Similar hut less \ aluablo soil is met with .dong the 
edge of the Bnrhganga Between tho two the 1< vel lies higher 
and the quality of the soil deteriorate- from north to south, 
being very sandy just above tin Burhg&nga. South of that 
stream there is always a considui able* stretch of wry pooi soil, 
either wind-blown, sand or liairon , hut towards the high 

bank there is a great imprn cc-mt of and wo c< mo into rather 
lowly mg hut rich -mil usually under sugar m the. west of the 
dr-tint and whusu in she vent 

The puh-'oil throughout, tins tiu< t. 1- band, the pure white 
baud of the Gang s hd and ih • fertility <>f a gnoti tiact d pends 
more upon tint depth tlun tU«' quality <»i t h- uliu\ iul deposit 
with wl ich the* ms cl jh eo\ucd. 1 : e Mirfim i- everywhere 
uneven, following, i hough with b.'s marked \ ai ml kme, tho con- 
tours <f ihe und ily mg sand; m> that th<- hollows, winch were 
the first to wit<b the alluvial d- pn-it., ar. richer than tho ridges. 

It is c onvuniuit to use for the w ctind tract tho term central 
dual tho g as air adyuqlancd it is not a solute j a curate 
th northern boundary b ing the old hi^h ank f tho Ganges 
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and not the Burhganga itself, This comprises the major portion 
of parganas Paeblana, Bil ram, Soron, Sahawar, Sirhpura, 
Pat la 1 ! Baina and Azamnagor, with an area of about 428 square 
miles. The character of the soils m this tract depends largely 
upon die distance between the Kali Kadi and the old high bank 
of the Ganges. At the western boundary of the district the 
distance is about 13 miles, Tho Kali Nadi is then running easr, 
while the trend of the high bank is to the south-east with the 
result that when pargaua Sahawar is reached the distance has 
shrunk to about eight miles. Prom that point to the commence- 
ment of pargana Barna it varies from 8 to 10 miles. At the 
junction of parganas Sirhpura and Barna the Kali Nadi takes a 
sweep to the south, and the distance rapidly extends to 16 
miles. A reversion to its original course again lessens the dis- 
tance; but about level with the town of Aliganj the Kali Nadi 
turns to the south and the high bank northwards, and from 
thence to the boundary of the district there is a continually 
increasing divergence. The crest of each river is marked by a 
belt of sand, and it is a well marked characteristic of this tract 
that wherever they approach one another these ridges stretch 
out as though to join hands, forming an almost continuous sea 
of sand from one river to the other. Where, on the contrary, 
they diverge, the sand seems to shrink in, and the centre of the 
tract is occupied by a level plain of loam and usar. Elsewhere 
the surface is uneven, the sand being pitted with hollows and de- 
pressions in which water collects and which contain a little 
firmer soil. 

The subsoil in this tract is nearly everywhere sandy, and 
as a consequence the natural irrigation is deficient. In places, 
as in the east of Aliganj and near Sahawar, we come upon a firm 
subsoil, but such tracts stand out as entirely distinct from the 
rest of the Du&b, resembling in stablity and fertility the country 
south of the Kali Nadi, and they are unfortunately few aud far 
between. 

The width of the valley of the Kali Nadi varies according 
as the descent to the lowland is gradual or abrupt. On the 
southern bank and the eastern half of the northern bank this 
descent u almost everywhere gradual. But m tho western half 
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of the northern bank the descent is in many places fairly sudden, 
often with a kind of steppe between the crest and the valley 
bottom. The soil on the&e steppes though sandy is usually 
very fertile and capable of high cultivation, and chosen as the 
position for the village site. 

The lowest portion of the valley is usually that at the foot 
of the high bank where the soil is always rich but liable b 
swamping. This is especially the case where the drainage 
channels fiom the upland make their way down These, instead 
of running directly out to the liver, generally turn and inn moio 
or less parallel to it for some little distance. Almost universally 
the soil on the immediate margin of the stream is a good loam, 
well raised and not too stiff, and this belt is commonly the best 
and least uncertain portion of the valley. Somatomes soil simi- 
lar to that on the river batik extends nearly back to the rko to 
the upland. This is more often the case in the west of tho d is 
trict than m the east, deterioration from wosb to east bomy, as 
already stated, a marked feature ox the disfcr'n t. More commonly 
however this central part is inferior to the iest of the valley, and 
if raised is sandy or if lowlying is infected with rek 

The stream of the Kali Nadi doas not change its course and 
there is no diluvion. Tho whole valley is however liable to 
flooding when the river rises with heavy rain, and the autumn 
crops are rarely grown. As a rale, the valley dries in time to 
permit of sowings for the spring harvest, and tho cu-opj, are 
luxuriant. But in seasons of heavy ram, especially if that r<un 
comes late in the season, sowing may lie impossible, or posable 
only after very inadequate prepat auon of tho soil. 

The tract south of the Kali Nadi comprises pargaim Jalesai , 
practically the whole of par garni Marehra and Etuh-Sakit, tw o- 
thirds of paigana Sonhar and a portion of pargnna Bill am. U - 
area may be put at 675 square milos. This trac (, is distinguish) <1 
by the absence of sandy soil, and is by far tho richest pox Lion 
of the district, a3 also the most stable The prevailing soil is a 
good loam, and the barren area consists almost entil'd} of umc. 
As we proceed south towards tho Tsan, which runs through the 
southern portions of pargauas Marel ra and Ftah-Sakit tho soil 
beepmes stiff r and clay is more frequent On the opposite side 
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of the Isan the converse in the case. The stiffesfc soil ia in the 
north, and this is followed by good loam and then by lighter 
loams. The Isan in fact marks the centre of the Kali JMadi- 
Jamna daab and the southern portions of pargana Jalesar are 
beginning to feel the influence of the latter river. And the 
sods, following what appears to be the universal rule of these 
provinces, become lighter as they approach it. The subsoil in 
most parts is firm so that irrigation is easy. In the extreme 
south-west however the spring level sinks to a marked degree, 
increasing materially the cost of raising water. Moreover with 
this fall in the level the water becomes brackish and cannot be 
used for irrigation in the earlier stages of growth. The weed 
ba lsv>rai also makes its appearance in the south-west, which is 
thus markedly pooler than the rest of the tract. 

It will be seen from the foregoing description that the foui 
chief rivers, the Ganges, the Burhganga, the Kali Kadi and the 
Isan, are, as it were, the skeleton on which are moulded the 
physical features of the district. 

The Ganges practically forms for some 32 miles the noithern 
boundary of the district, though a few villages have lands on 
either side, and now flows at a distance varying' from three to ten 
miles from its old high bank. Tradition asserts the change m 
the river’s course to have taken place some eight or nine hundred 
years ago, but thire is good reason for referring it to some period 
subsequent to the reign of Akbai.* The river is now tending 
to return towards its old bed, and there has been a good deal of 
Alluvion recently, which is still continuing. The Ganges is crossed 
during the cold weather by bridges of boats at Kaehhlaghat and 
Kadirganj, ferries being substituted during the rains. The Ganges 
is the only river in the district on which boats of any size can be 
navigated, but the use of the river as an artery of commerce 
has now almost entirely ceased. The merchants of Kasganj, 
who used to send down large cjuantiea of cotton, indigo and oil- 
seeds to Kaehla-ghat for transmission down the Ganges, now 
employ the railway, and the river boatman’s occupation is gone. 
The castes, such as Mallabs, KaJiars and Dhimara, who nominally 
Hvo by industries connected with the rivers have for the most 

• jaaiwt n,p 39, 
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part turned cultivators ; eking out their resources by fishing 
when occasion serves. 

The former bed of the Ganges is marked by the Burhganga. 
This stream flows as a rulo at a considerable distance fiom the 
old high bank, which is locally known as iho pnhar and has a 
mean height of about 20 feet above the lower plain, rising at 
times to 30 or 40 feet and varying considerably m app. arancc 
at different places. Sometimes it descends w ith a gentle slope 
to the lowlands, into which it imperceptibly disappears, an otl eia 
it rises abruptly like a vail, or juts out into the plain like 
the bastion of some huge fort. The current of the Burhganga 
is sluggish and its course tortuous, blocked in many places by 
sand-spills and woods. It is thus unable to cope with a lainfall 
at all above the normal and floods arc common and of long 
continuance, while the lands m its neighbourhood are liable to 
waterlogging. A great deal has however been done since 
1891 by the irrigation department to improve the drainage of 
this stream. Its bed has been excavated and straightened and is 
annually inspected with a view to keeping it clear of weeds. 

The Kali Kadi or Kalindi, as it is often called locally, 
flows to the south of the Burhganga at a distance of from seven 
to seventeen miles. Entering the Etah district from Aligaih 
in the north-west its general trend is to the south-east, and it 
finally becomes the southern boundary of the Ahganj tahsil 
Its total length in the district is about sixty-five miles. The 
valley through which the rivor flows is deep and about three 
miles in width from crest to crest, and though the stream floods 
readily „ its inundations, however long continued, never extend 
outside their valley. There are bridges over the Kali on the 
Hatbras road at the 32nd and 33rd miles and at Nadrai. At 
this crossing a bridge was originally built about 130 years ago 
by a man of the Teli caste, but suffered from the fault common 
to most bridges of indigenous design of having the diameter of 
the piers much in excess of the waterway. In 1878, when the 
aqueduct conveying the Lower Ganges Canal across the river 
was built, it was found necessary to remove this bridge which 
was replaced by one of more modem construction A railway 
bridge was built ae well in 1884. On the 17th July m the 
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following year unusually heavy rain in the districts of Aligarh 
and Bulandsbahr brought about the worst fiood on record. The 
Kali came down In spat3 and swept away the aqueduct and 
both the now bridges, destroying at the same time hundreds of 
lives and wrecking the whole valley. In addition to the loss 
of crops, houses and cattle, some of the land of the riverside 
villages was carried bodily away and some injured by a deposit 
of sterile sand. A new and magnificent aqueduct designed by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Home, R.E., now carries the canal acioss the 
uver. It took four years to build and cost Rs. 25,83,487, Tho 
two bridges were replaced in 1SS6 by an iron one of nine spans 
which serves the double purpose of the railv ay and the road 
The mins of tho old Teli’s bridge still fonn a picturesque 
feature of the scenery at Kadiak At Dhumri, on the Etah- 
Aliganj road, there is a bridge of boats which is removed in 
the rains, and ferry boats ply across instead. Other ferries 
are at On to the north of Erah on the Etah-Patiali road, at 
Lalpur-Jahangirabad on thB road from Alig&nj to Kuraoli, 
at Partabpur-Katara, and on the road fiom Etah to Sahawar. 
These ferries are kept up during the whole year as in the 
lains the river is not fordable, and at other seasons owing 
to its use as a canal escape its depth varies considerably. 
The Kali was in former years extensively used foi irrigation, 
but the irrigation department has now prohibited the 
construction of bands ancl little use is now made of its 
water. 

The Is an is apparently the outcome of a wide shallow de- 
pression which is said to be traceable from Sardhana in Meerut 
down to the border of this district. On tho west it is still an 
ill-defined depression rather than a waterway, bat it develops 
a distinct bed about half way across the district. Its level 
however is never much below that of the surrounding country. 
It has no tarai, the approach to it being merely marked by 
extensive stretches of somewhat lowlvlng clay lands, and it 
thus, when in flood, readily spreads over considerable stretches 
of country. Another branch, which runs through Jalesar and is 
better defined, ia more commonly known as tbs Sivea or HhumrL 
There are bridged across the lean where it is crossed by tho 
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roads from Etah to Tundla. Shikohabad and Nidhauli, and from 
the latter place to Nag aria. 

Other streams aie the Arind or Ratwa 01 Rind, which flows 
through a portion of the south of the district be) ond the Isan ; 
though a considerable nver in the rains, 5i> in the cold and 
hot seasons almost entirely dry ; and the Bagaih, u hich rises in 
the north-east of Azamnagar, w here it forms a semes of shallow 
depressions, deepening occasionally into jhils, and ultimately 
becomes a stream which flows into lh r Eanukhalad district 
As a rule it dries up soon after the jams audits bed affoids 
some good tarai cultivation. There are also several small 
tributaries of the Kali Nadi, such as the Nim, winch flows into 
it at Barswa near Bilram, the Kaion naltt, which joins it near 
Mandri and is bridged ia two places wlioro it is crossed by the 
roads from Etah to Kasgauj and Marohia ; the Kama uala which 
falls info it near Dhunni, and the Bhongaon nala, whieh after 
passing about five miles thorn Aliganj joins it neat Satai Ag'ual 

The uneven surface and impcrfoct drainage of a lings pari 
of the district have caused the formation of eons id ora hlo sheets 
of water in the numerous depressions Most of these diminish 
very much in area during the cold and hot seasons, and some 
exist for a short time at the end of the rains. There aio 
however a number which are perennial, though liable to greaf 
shrinkage in a year of drought. Among those the RusUvtngaih 
jkil in paiganaMarehra, the Mahota and Thana Pat iuogauj jhiCt> 
in pargana Azamnagar, the Sikauckupur jhtl in Ntdkpur and 
the Patna jkil in Jalesar, deserve the name of lakes Snmlki 
sheets of water arc to bo mot with near Etah, Aliganj, Sahauai , 
Sakit, Norlha m pargana Bilraui, Pahladpur near ^oi'ou, 
Kasol and Avra. All are the haunt of thousands of water 
fowl during the cold weathor, and, though they arc nob 
much used for irrigation, excellent crops arc grown on the 
moist land left at their maigins as the water diios up, while the 
shallower parts are planted with valuable crops of the singham, 
or water-nut. According to the figures of the recent survey, 
26,513 acres in all, or 2'6 per cent, of the total area, aro coveied 
with water But this includes the rivers and separate statistics 
for the jhils aro not available 
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The previous pages will have given some idea of the natural 
diainago of the district as represented by its rivers. Though 
the district lies on the Ganges watershed the aiea that drains 
directly into that river is small, consisting only of a strip not 
inoie than sis miles in width. In this tract the drainage is 
excellent, the Ganges forming an efficient outlet for any quantity 
of rain water. The same cannot he said foi the nest section of 
country to the south. Here the watershed lies about two miles 
south of the old high bank of the Gauges and the only outlet 
on the north is the Btirhganga which, as already stated, is 
unequal to the task of carrying off a heavy fall The rest of the 
northern portion of the district drains into the Kali Nadi which 
is capable of dealing with considerable volumes of wator, and would 
give little trouble were the di am ago approaches to it better 
But these approaches are very unsatisfactory, consisting of 
shallow, ill-marked depressions, tortuous and obstructed by 
numLi’. us ridges of sand. The remit is that in years of heavy 
lainfall water collects an the depressions, spills from one to the 
other, destroying in its course the crops in the intervening lands, 
and instead of passing away to the river is absorbed in the 
sandy sub-soil, where it accumulates, causing a serious rise in 
the spring level. The extieme variations to which the level of 
this subsoil water is liable may bo illustrated by the example 
of pargana Sahawar, for which the figures are available for a 
considerable period. In 1840 Mr. Edmonstonc, who was re- 
vising the settlement, gave the spring level as lying at from 10 to 
12 feet below the surface. At the next settlement Mr. Ridsdale 
put it at 20 feet, while at the time of Mr. Fciard’s revision in 
1801-92 water was n lfchin 5 or 6 feet of the surface, and the lower 
parts of the pargana wore flooded. Measurements taken by the 
canal depaitment between 1884 and 1888 in 31 selected wells 
showed a mean lise of 7*2 feet m that period, while further 
measurements in 25 of those wells, continued up to 1899, showed 
a fall of 3*2 feet. These statistics point to the fact that while 
excessive rainfall acts very speedily in raising the level, the 
subsequent fall is a slow and gradual process, and account 
for the long duration of the depression caused by sup 
otion. Much hae been done of late years to improve tho 
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drainage. On the extreme west a cub has been made from the 
Burhganga to the Ganges through Alipur, and an embankment 
thrown across the Burhganga at this point. Thai river is thus 
relieved of ihe Aligarh drainage which passes off direct to tlio 
Gauges. A series of outs has also boon made connecting all 
the large depressions in the to rat with the Burhganga. whose 
channel has bean straightened by cutting across various bunds 
while sand-spills and weeds ha**e been cleared away. 

In the upland several elaborate schemes of dt Adage have 
been carried out. The most westerly is the Jhabar system, winch 
starts near the junction of paigana Pachlana with pargana 
Bilram, and sen es loth these parganas, discharging into the 
Kali Kadi at Barai Khera in pargana Saliawar. The* huge and 
important set of works known as the Suhpuia drainage serves 
the southern half of Sahawar and .Subpnra. The hlohaupui 
system deals with the west oi Sahawar and the much and east 
of Sii’hpma and with Pabiali, discharging into the Kali Kadi 
near XAmmn. Another important dram, also pait of the Mo- 
hanpur system, taps the numeious swampy depiv&sions in the 
west and centre of pargana Azaumagar, discharging into the 
Kali Kadi near Pinjri. Finally the Bagbar system carries off 
the very complicated drainage of the noith and cast of parguna 
Azamnagar. 

South, of the Kali Kadi the natural drainage is more efficient: 
but here also improvements have been effected. Tito moat im- 
portant works have been the digging out of the bed of the lean 
and of the Karaon Kadi and the drainage operations m the 
neighbourhood of Eta'i itsulf, A proposal is also on foot to 
dig out the bed of the Kakuadi, an affluent of the lean, and to 
divert it into the Kali Kadi. When this is done there should 1 0 
very little trouble in the southern tract. In any ease there is less 
danger here than iu t'.e central dual, for when wator does collect 
it is in depressions filled with clay, by which it is kept on the 
surface and prevented to a great extent from soaking into the 
subsoil. 

According to the recent survey the uncul tumble was to land 
of the district amounted to J10 594 acres, or 10 per cent of the 
whole. Of this 11,871 acres consist of milage sites, 26,616 acres 
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are under water, and 72,207 acres are otherwise barren. While 
both, the former heads show increases of area since the last 
settlement, which ean be accounted for by the increased aceuiaey 
of a professional survey, the last named has decreased by more 
than five-eighths, the previous figure being 192,239 acres, This 
is only to be explained by a new principle of classification 
under which land capable of growing any form of vegetation 
whatever, though it were only a few blades of grass or a few 
stunted dkak trees, has been returned as endurable. Such land, 
however, as it would never repay the cost and labour of cul- 
tivation, and is never in the least likely to be brought under the 
plough, would seem more properly to coma under the descrip- 
tion of barren waste, and the figures of the previous settlement, 
according to which about one-hfth of the total area is shown as 
unculturable waste, may be taken as coming nearer the mark. 

The greater part of this waste consists of stretches of treeless 
bhw, and of usar, wide plains of which form the most 
striking feature of the landscape in. the north of the Jalesar 
tahsil. In the usar land the soil is impregnated with certain 
salts of sodium, principally the carbonate, whose efflorescence 
covers the surface with the white impalpable reh which gives these 
dreaiy plains their characteristic appearance. Various theories 
have been advanced to account for the excess of sodium in these 
tracts and numerous experiments have been and are still being 
made in the reclamation of the us^v soil,' 5 ' but no rapid or inex- 
pensive plan has yet been devised. It is stated that complete 
success has been obtained by the application of gypsum, f but this 
method is scarcely practicable on a large scale. A good deal has 
been done by the Eaja of Awa on his estates. By watering the 
land with indigo water and manuring heavily with indigo refuse 
a few fields were reclaimed and the soil induced to bear flourish- 
ing crops. But the complete decay of the indigo industry has 
rendered this system impossible of continuance, while its cost 
would in any ease have prevented its general adoption. He has 
also made bahd plantations in other usar lands, and the trees are 
doing well, but whether the land will be fit for cultivation after 
the removal of the trees remains to be seen. Another experiment 

•Agricultural lodger 1897 [ f loo at. 
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which has mat with at least partial success is founded on the fact 
that ihe sodium salts are concentrated in the first Srow inches of 
surface soil, By enclosing land from grazing, amithus encourag- 
ing the glass to grow, the salts are caused, or allowed, to descend 
from the surface soil into the subsoil, where they diffuse them- 
selves, leaving the surface sufficiently free to permit of the growth 
of crops. This however is a veiy slosv proc. ss and the experi- 
ments have not yet been carried on sufficiently long for it to he 
known whether the practical results will bear out tho theoretical 
conclusions, As far as our knowledge goes at. present the planta- 
tion of trees, paiticularly tho babul, would appeal no he the only 
productive use to be made of tins class of waste land. The 
efflorescence of reh is found in various paits of the district outside 
the regular u$ar plains, and in such areas tho laud is always 
poor, though not necessarily uneulrnrable. The whole tarai 
tract in the neighbcmhood of tho Burhguuga is in places infected 
with reh and it is bad m several villages m the cast of Nidhpur, 
where there is reason to believe that it isspioading. In pargana 
M&rehra a considerable inciease in the r eft-infected area was at 
one time attributed to tho mfluomo of the canal, lint the general 
consensus of export opinion is now opposed to tins theoiy, and iLo 
canalis acquitted of responsibility, though in tho neighbouring 
dietiic-t of Mam pun it was with equal unanimity found guilty of 
causing a similar phenomenon 

There are no forests m the district and but little jungle, wffiui 
there is consisting mainly of patches to mod with dhak tu.es 
{butea frmdosa). One of tho largest m etches of jungle h that 
of Kaclihyawara in pargana Azamuagai. Others are at ffinjip 
Ahrai, Tliana Danauganj and Itampur in the same pargana * at 
Utarna, Sikahra, and Arjunpur in pargana Sirhpura ; at Malia- 
deo-ka-ban and Sonsa to the norLh of pargana Honhar ; Karhai 
in pargana Pachlaua, and Sir, a Tibu on the Etah and 
ICasganj road in pargana Marehra. The dhak is largely used 
for fuel, and has diminished very considerably dunng the last 
fifty years, not much remaining of the bell, 10 kos in width, which 
used to continue into this district from Mainpuri, and afforded 
ehslter to a good deal of game and also to numerous bands of 
dacoite These jungles are now principally used for grazing 
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cattle, the tribes engager! in this employment being Aliirs and 
GadariyaSj called professionally Charwayas, Chaupayas and 
Gw alas, who receive fees varying from one to four annas for each 
head of cattle uuder then charge. Besides the dfiak jungles there 
are the katris or reed-producing lands along the Ganges arid 
Burhganga, which are a source of some profit to the villages to 
which they belong The long coarse grass (gando'), which is 
found all over them, is carefully gathered eveiy year, and the 
longer and stouter reeds (s ditto) used for making chicks and 
thatching, while the smaller serve to make screens, cart-tilts and 
so forth. The kh,as khas grass is also found in swampy ground, 
especially in the Aliganj tahsil. This is the material used for 
the manufacture of door-lattis, while a perfume (Ur) is also 
extracted from it. The gathering of these grass products of the 
jungle is almost entirely m the hands of the Kanjar caste. The 
commonest trees found in the district are, besides the clhak, the 
babul or kikar ( acacia arabica') the nim (mehu azadirachta) 
the jamu'a (eug&nia gambolana) and s/ms/icmh. (dalberg \a 
sissoo), the last named producing bj far the most valuable 
timber. 

In addition to the trees which grow wild in the waste lands 
and the scattered trees planted keie and there among the fields, 
some 14,270 acres, or T3 percent, of the total area of the dis- 
trict, are planted withgroves, consisting principally of the mango 
tree, though most of the other common varieties of fruit and 
timber trees are to be found among them. 

The proportion of the area, devoted to groves does not vary 
very much from pargana to paigana, the widest departures from 
the district average being in the alluvial parganas of Faizpur- 
Bad&na and Aulai, where the percentage is only -0. Barna is the 
best furnished pargana in this respect, having 2 per cent, of its 
area covered with groves, while its immediate neighbours A&am- 
nagar and Patiali are nearly as well off. Tree-planting would 
seem to be on the increase in the district:, about one-eighth of the 
present area representing additions since the SLttlenmnt of 3873. 
There is some reason to believe that much of the uneven sandy 
land near the crests of the river banks would actually pay bettor 
if planted with grovos than it does under crops Thakur Balded 
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Singh o£ Saranth Isas recently been experimenting in this direc- 
tion and it will be interesting to ace tV result. 

There are no htone qun tries in tho d'strict and «hcn scone is 
required for building purposes it has to be imported from Agra. 
But block kankar, or deposited limestone, which is found through- 
out the district, generally m the uplands, forms a very good 
substitute, and is used largely in die construction of bridges, 
wells and other buildings. Its durability is attested by the con- 
siderable remains of carved facades, pillars and other architec- 
tural ornaments which are still found lying about in good 
preservation on the old khcrcis or mounds which mark the 
sites of ancient and long vanished cities. In building the 
better class of houses bricks are chiefly employed, the ordinary 
cost of first-class well burned bricks, 9 inches by by 9 
being Bs. 10 per thousand. Lime burned from bich-im kankar 
with con dung and other refuse costs about Rs. 25 per 100 
maunds, 100 cubic feet of kankar yielding 75 cubic feet of 
ground lime and 100 cubic faot of unground lime, while the cost 
of "burning is about Its, 2 per 100 maunds The principal use of 
ha vicar is for metalling roads, and the cost of digging and stack- 
ing 100 cubic feet of it at the quarry is about Its. 2. Tho cost 
of carriage per 100 cubic feet is ten annaa per mile for three 
miles and under, and for over three miles eight annas a mile, and 
that of consolidation for the same quantity is a rupee, so that 
the metalling of a road 12 feet wide and 4§ inches in depth at 
Rs. 3-12-0 per 100 cubic feet costs nearly Es. 900 a mile. The 
ordinary compensation for disturbance to the owner of the land 
covering the kankar quarry is four annas per 100 cubic feet. Of 
the timbers used in building tho impoited sal timber is the best, 
but is expensive, costing Es. 4 per cubic foot. Next best is 
sJiisham, which is rather scarce and coses about Es. 2, w hile nim, 
mahua, tamarind and ja/cum are fairly plentiful and can be had 
for Re, 1-8-0. The common mango wood, which is universally 
used for inferior work, costs only Re, 1 per cubic foot. 

Wild animals are fall ly numerous in Etab, though none of 
the larger carnivora, except wolves, actually reside in it, leopards 
being rare visitors. Wolves are very scarce and the 78 for which 
rewards were granted in 1900 probably included many jackals, 
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the mi mi. ers rarely running into two figures in other years. 
AT) Id cattle used to he fairly plentiful m the dhah jungles round 
Jrithia and Arjunpur in pargaua Sirhpura, but their numbeis 
have been steadily decreasing and only one hetd now remains 
as Shahfadizpur on the Ganges and another at Karoli Sohagpur 
near Jaira The nilgai [hoselaphue tragocamelus) too is now 
rare, being found only here and there in the Jaithra jungles 
near Umargarh in the Jalesar tahsil, and at Shahbazpur. The 
hog deer (cervus poroinm ) is found along the Ganges, 
particularly at Kadirganj, which is probably the lowest limit 
of its occurrence m these provinces. The wild pig la found 
in decreasing numbers on the Ganges and to some extent 
in dhah and thorn jungle all over the district. A greater 
nuisance to the cultivator is the black buck, herds of which 
are to be met with in most parts of the district, more especially 
in the Jalesar tahsil, but a head of over 18 inches is a rarity. 
The piety of former Taj as of Awa, rigid adherents of the 
Vaishnava cult, protected them in past times, hut this protection 
is now removed. Of smaller animals the porcupine and the 
hedgehog — called par bat i chvha , “ the rat of the goddess 
Parbati,” or hanta gJiuJu ', “ the prickly rat” — are both 
common in Jalesar, while an occasional specimen of the rare 
desert fox, the badger (pijju) and the armadillo (so.lu samp) 
sometimes makes its way up from the ravines of the Jamna. 
Pea-fowl are everywhere abundant, and are generally protected 
by village superstition The wild-fowl for which the northern 
part of the district was once famous have been driven to seek 
other resting places by the drainage operations which have 
been carried out along the Burhganga valley, and, though 
snipe are still abundant, the duck only settle In the places 
where the stieam widens out Into a jhil. The grey and 
black partridge are both fairly common, the latter more 
particularly near the Burhganga, and hares and pigeons 
are both plentiful, the huge flocks of the latter which 
frequent the Jalesar tahsil in the cold weather being indeed 
quite a notable feature of the district, Sand-grouse are 
found in small numbers and the imperial grouse very 
occasionally 
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There is not mu eh fishing in the district, as there are 
few large lakes and riveis, and ICahars and Dhimars, the only 
castes who engage in fishing, only do so as a casual resource at 
certain reasons Though most of the castes found m the district 
eat fish, little is brought to market and it seldom fetches more 
than one anna a pound. In the Ganges and tho deeper pools 
of the Kali Nadi the a weep -net is employed, while m tho shallow 1 1 
parts of tho latter stream m the hot aud cold v oathcr the stream 
is dammed and then netted, 01 a casting net with a mesh of one- 
third of an inch is made use of. The sauio method is icsoited 
to in the tanks and jhih and sometimes fish aie taken on a hook 
and line There are several varieties of fish found in the dis- 
trict, the most common being the luwchi, bhitr, rtthv,, w'ttr, sent 1 /, 
k«dhv>, launch and ye%r. The pools left in ihc Lon a Ganges 
canal when it is emptied during the monsoon give excellent spoil; 
with a rod and line. 

Etah ha < no breed of cattle peculiar to itself, the animals Used 
for agricultural purposes being of the usual miall, thin, wiry 
breed common to the duab Down in tho west of chu Jalesar 
tahsil the cattle are noticeably finer than in the rest of tho dis- 
trict, probably owing to the neigh bo uihood of the great gracing 
gronnds across the Jamna. But another reason arises out of 
the needs of the tract. Whereas in the gieatei part of tho 
district the spring level is high and tho labour of well- unguium 
consequently light, m tho legion west of tho la an tho deep 
spring level makes a much more powerful type of animal 
necessary to work the wolls, and a pair of bullocks, which 
elsewhere could be bought for Its 25 to 50, will thci e cost from 
Rs. 80 to Rs. 100. 

B 

The favourite bullock for work at tho wells is the smallish 
but active and plucky beast reared m the ravines of the Chambal, 
The improvement of the inferior local breed of cattle has been a 
good deal neglected in the past ; but the matter has been taken up bj 
the late Raja of Awa, who imported a number of good bulls and 
started a breeding farm at Awa which ought in time io havo a 
considerable influence m raising the standard Enquiries mada 
on the Raja’s estate have brought out strongly the value of the 
cow buffalo to the cultivator of the duab There are two 
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varieties, one giving a calf each year (bctrasi) and the other 
calving every second year (ddbara&i). The value of these two 
kinds is about the same. A good animal will give on an 
average 8 sers of milk per diem. This will produce about 
120 sers of clarified butter, worth Rs. 60 per annum, and 
the calf will be worth Rs. 10, or Rs. 70 In all. The cost of 
feeding the animal while lb is m milk will be about Es. 5 
per mensem, or Rs. 40 in all, leaving a cash profit of Rs. SO 
per annum. This leaves out of sight the value of the butter- 
milk (rnattha ) and the dung. It is not easy to say what the 
buttermilk is worth. If the owner lives near a city there is 
some sale of it; to the lowest class of the population. But the 
price is nominal — about two mauuds to the rupee or say 20 
gallons for a shilling. In villages there is no sale for it : in fact 
it is eonsideicd rather a disreputable action to sell it. The cul- 
tivator and his family consume as much of it as they like and 
give the rest back to the buffalo and her calf, or distribute it to 
beggars. But on the other hand it saves grain, and a cultivator 
with one buffalo would bo able to reduce his expenditure of grain 
by a sci* pier diem or SO sers a month This, supposing the grain 
to be one of the millets which aro the ordinary food of the 
people, would be worth at least Rs. 12 in eight months. Further, 
though tho buttermilk has not much cash value, it is almost the 
only animal food tha Indian cultivator gets, and for the young 
children if is one of the necessaries of life, A buffalo too is a 
valuable means of raising money in an emergency, as the 
village shopkeeper will always give an advance on the season's 
butter, she usual amount advanced in the district on an 
ordinary buffalo being Rs. 1G, while the animal itself is always 
good security for a loan. In all then the annual income 
from the sale of the butter and the calf plm the saving in 
grain effected by the consumption of the buttermilk will be 
about Rs. 80, while the cost of tho animal's keep amounts to 
Rs 40. There is thus a profit of Rs. 40, which will, in ordinary 
eases, about pay the rent. 

The first regular cattle census was taken in 1899, the second 
census was taken in 1904 and the last in 1909 The statistics 
for earlier censuses, consisting as they do of the unchecked 
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estimates of patwaris, are of little value. A comparison of the 
results of each census shows some rather remarkable vanations 
The number of Lulls and bullocks enumerated at the first cen«us 
was 180,005. It fell to 178,110 at the following- census and at the 
last census it was lower still, viz 157,700. Cows, of which there 
were 94,820 in 1899, had diminished to 88,066 in 1904 and to 
68,343 in 1909, The same steady decrease is found in the ease 
of male buffaloes, which numbered 22,864 in 1899, 21,547 in 1904, 
and 20,230 in 1909. In the case however of cow-Luff aloes the 
increase has been continuous, via. from 93,769 in 1399 to 107,079 
in 1904 and to 108,006 in 1909, while in the case of young stock 
of all kinds there -was an increase at tho second census from 
180,873 to 194,326, but a falling off at thelast census to 174,742. 

The total head of cattle in the district has thus decreased by 
80,053 as compared with the 1904 census and by 43,250 as 
compared with the census of 1899. The plough animals at tho 
1904 census were 199,668 as against 201,816 in 1899, or a 
decrease of 2,153— the average per plough being 2 23 against 2 '35, 
The average is a little below the provincial average. 

It may be noted that the figures given in the report of the 
recent land revenue settlement (1904-05) differ mateiially from these. 
According to the settlement officer the number of ploughs m tho 
district is 81,844 and the number of plough- cattle 171,205, which 
gives an average of 2‘09 auimals per plough. Taking the figures 
for the cultivated area given in the settlement report, vie. 705,867 
acres, the average plough duty comes to 8 6 acres, which is well 
above the provincial averago of 7*62, while, if the number of 
ploughs returned at the latest cattle census lie accepted, the aveiage 
sinks to 7-9, which is still above that of the provinces. 

According to the 1900 census there wore altogether 13,522 
homes and ponies in the district These are for the most part of 
the ordinary type so common in the province, of small size and 
little strength or speed, and cost from 20 to 30 rupees apiece 
Larger animals fetch from 40 to 70 rupees, while the wealthier 
classes go fur their horses to the Batesar fair in the Agra distant 
and pay from 150 to 300 rupees for them. A certain amount has 
been done both by the Govei nment and by private effort to impiove 
the breed of hoises in tuo district Up to 1905 an Arab stallion 
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stood at Etah, and the records show that an average of 40 foals 
were bied from it yeaily. Then it had to be destroyed for 
dourine, and financial considerations have hitherto unfortu- 
nately stood in the way of its replacement. 

The other domestic animals are not deserving of any special 
note. There were 40,334 sheep and 95,225 goats in the district 
in 1909. These are of the ordinary kinds and are kept, the 
sheep for their wool, the goats for their hair and for milking, 
while both are of great value in adding to the inadequate supply 
of manure. There were 10,301 donkeys, used fox the most part 
by Dhobis and Kumhars, 95 mules and 502 camels. These 
last however are usually brought in from other districts by 
traders and are not much employed by natives of the district, 
carts and pack bullocks representing the ordinary local means of 
transport. 

There is always a certain amount of cattle disease in the 
district, but the statistics are untrustworthy The district 
board has employed an itinerary veterinary assistant since 
1898, and it is his duty to visit any village where an 
outbreak of disease is reported and to attend to sick cattle. He 
also inoculates against rinderpest and anthrax, but only at the 
owners’ request, and hitherto the apathy of the cultivator, 
coupled with his inveterate suspicion of novelties in medical 
procedure, has prevented much use being made of this method of 
prophylactic treatment. In 1908 a veterinary hospital was 
opened in Etah city and its progress will be watched with interest. 

The climate of Etah varies between remarkable extremes. 
The hot weather is characterized by an intense dry heat, while 
sand and dust storms are of almost daily occurrence. In the cold 
weather on the other band there is generally a piercing wind 
winch renders the air exceedingly cold. It is however a healthy 
district on the whole. The rains generally cease about the end 
of September, and the cold weather sets in a month later, lasting 
until the end of Februaiy. 

Records of the rainfall axe kept at the four tahsil bead- 
quarters of Etah, Kasganj, Aliganj and Jalesar and are avail- 
able from 1864 onwards- Prom these it appears that the district 

average is 29 2 inches but that the variations from the normal ar j 
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very wide, the totals ranging from 13 05 inches in 1905 to 42 28 
inches in 1879 The local 'variations are also considerable; the 
eastern portion of the district almost always receiving more ram 
than the western. In Ahganj a fall of over 30 inches is common, 
while one of 40 inches is not infrequently exceeded. The district is 
unfortunately only too susceptible to deviations from the normal 
rainfall, particularly to deviations m excess, and a cycle of wet 
years is always fraught with serious trouble to the local agricul- 
turist, Such a cycle occurred m 1885-89 when the district average 
for the five years was 34-9, while in Aligauj the average was 
40‘79, over 55 inches being received in 1888, During these yc-ais 
the rainfall was not only exceptionally heavy, but m was 
prolonged to an unusually late date in the season. The result was 
a period of acute agricultural depression to winch reference has 
already been made, and the effects of which have hardly yet parsed 
atvay. In the four years from 1893-96 the average fall was ncaily 
as heavy, viz 83'2 inches, but it was received earlier in the season, 
and much less mischief was done Since then the district has, like 
the rest of the province, been passing through a dry cycle of 
years, and has had the opportunity of recovering from the exces- 
sive moisture. These years have shown that Its network of 
canals protects it against drought. It remains to he seen whether 
the new drainage works will be equally effective against swamp- 
ing. If so, Etah would seem now to be proof against all vagaries 
of rainfall. 

The healthiness or otherwise of the district can best be 
illustrated by an examination of the vital statistics. As else- 
where these are somewhat vitiated by inaccurate registration, 
especially in earlier years, but none the less they arc cf consider- 
able value as representing the general condition and affoiding a 
basis of comparison for different years and periods. Eecouls of 
deaths are in existence for every year from 1871 onwards, but 
during the first decade, or at any rate up to 1877, the figures are 
obviously too low, ranging from 18 to 25 per mille. For the 
whole decade the average death-rate obtained from tbe official 
figures is 29-62 per mille, but this is swollen by tho abnormal 
death-rates of the famine year of 18vS, when the mortality rose 
U 36 80 per mille and of 1879, the year of the terrible fever 
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epidemic, when it reached 80-61 per mille. During the next ten 
years, for which the figures are more trustworthy, the average 
number of deaths to every thousand of the population was 33-70, 
the maximum being 41*08 in 1834, when the ravages of small- 
pox were experienced m an extreme form, and the minimum 
24-23 in the preceding year. Dor the last ten years of the century 
the average death-rate was 32*40, varying from 23-62 m 1803 to 
41*75 in 1890, when fever prevailed to a most unusual extent. 
During the opening years of the present century the average 
death-rate has risen to 36*17, an increaso due to serious out- 
breaks of plague in 1905 and 1907, which brought the annual rate 
up to 45-10 and 43 26 per mille for those years respectively. 
Returns of births are available from 1879 onwards and show a 
consistent and satisfactoiy excess of the birth-rate over the 
death-rate except during the period between 1884 and 1890, when 
the prosperity of the district was at its lowest ebb and the acute 
agricultural distress caused by the abnormal rainfall was reflected 
in a serious decline in. population. Altogether the vital statistics 
show that while Etah cannot be considered one of the most 
healthy districts of the provinces there has been a considerable 
improvement of late years, and the death-rate has been lowered 
appreciably as compared with that of the adjoining districts, as 
well as with the provincial average. The vital statistics from 
1891 onwards will be found in a table m the appendix. 

Another table given in the appendix shows the chief causes 
of death, The accuracy of this however can only be regarded 
as approximate, as the responsibility for the diagnosis of the 
diseases which Lave caused death rests, in the vast majority of eases, 
entirely with the village ehaukidar. F ever heads the list, as in other 
districts, by a large number, but the term covers not only malarial 
fever, but also influenza, pneumonia, phthisis, debility, and all 
the other common diseases of which fever is only a symptom. 
Between 1871, the year for which records are first available, and 
1880 tka annual mortality averaged 24*45 per thousand of the 
total population, rising to over 77 pier mille m the epidemic year 
of 1879. In the next decade the proportion was just under 28 
per mille, Nothing resembling an epidemic occurred during this 
period and the consistently higher figures are probably to be 
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ascribed in part to more accurate and complete registration and 
in part to the unusually heavy rainfall of those years- During the 
last ten years of the century the average was 23 per nolle, the 
greatest mortality occurring m 1890 when fever accounted for 
over 74 per cent, of the total number of deaths recorded. J r rom 
1901 to 1907 the average annual mortality from fever was again 
28 per mills, the maximum being 27-28 in. 1903- 

As will be seen from the table, cholera has not prevailed in 
the district in an epidemic form since 1891, and the preceding 
twenty years for which statistics are available wore no less 
fortunate in this respect. The highest mortality from this disease 
occurred in 1875 and 1887, when the deaths attributed to it 
amounted to 2 64 and 2*92 per mill© of the total population 
respectively. In most years the number of deaths caused by 
cholera is insignificant, and in 1874, 1888, 1893, 1904 and 1905 
the district was entirely free from it. 

Plague made its first appearance m the district in 1904, but 
m that year caused only 1,005 deaths. In the following year 
however it assumed the proportions of a terrible epidemic and the 
mortality due to it rose to 12,203, or 14T2 per milie of the total 
population. In 1906 there was a lull, but in 1907 it again broke- 
out in a virulent form and the mortality rose io 8,495, or 9*33 
per milie of the total population. Even this figure is, however, 
insignificant when compared with the returns from some of the 
neighbouring districts. The usual preventive measures, consist- 
ing m the evacuation and disinfection of infected villages, inocula- 
tion, and the destruction of rats, have been attempted with vary- 
ing degrees of success- Experience is gradually teaching the 
villagers of Etah, as of other districts, the advisability of quitting 
their villages as soon as any dead rats are noticed . but it has not 
yet been found possible to overcome their suspicions in regard to 
inoculation, and in 1907 only 27 persons weie persuaded to 
subject themselves to the ordeal. The campaign against rats has 
been much more successful, no less than 16,654 being destroyed 
during the year. 

Little remains to be said of the other diseases except small- 
pox- This occurs every year to a greater or less extent and 
occasionally causes great loss of life The worst year on record 
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was 1873, when the mortality rose to 7-17 per thousand of the 
total population, and another severe epidemic took place in the 
famine year of 1378, when the death-rate from this cause was 
over 6 per thousand But these figures are quite exceptional, 
and the average annual mortality for the decade ending in 1880 
was 1*77 per mille. This fell during the next ten years to *84, 
and to 49 between 1891 and 1900, while fiom the latter year 
until 1907 the annual average has only been *11 per mille. The 
regular and striking decrease in the death-rate from small-pox 
manifested by these figures is no doubt to be attributed to the 
increasing popularity and general adoption of vaccination, the 
practice of which has been steadily spreading in the rural areas 
as well as the towns of the district. The numbers vaccinated 
increase every year, and the proportion of the younger popula- 
tion which is now protected is very large 

Statistics of infirmities have been collected since 1872 at 
each census. At the last enumeration there were 2,105 persons 
recorded as suffering from insanity, deaf-mutism, blindness and 
leprosy, a slight decrease from the figures of the previous census 
when the total was 2,155. There has however been an increase 
under two heads. In 1891 there were only 49 persons returned 
as insane, while in 1901 the number was 107. Though there has 
been a general increase of insanity throughout the province 
this rise much exceeds the average. There has also been a slight 
increase in the number of blind persons— -from 1,549 to 1,562. 
On the other hand deaf-mutes have diminished in number from 
395 to 279, and lepers from 162 to 157. As in other districts the 
number of males returned as suffering from infirmities far 
exceeds that of females the respective totals being 1,278 and 827, 
and there were only 19 women afflicted with leprosy to 138 men. 
It is possible that the difference may be partially due to 
concealments, the provincial average being 28*2 women to 100 


men. 



CHAPTER II. 


Agkicot/tube and Commerce 


As described elsewhere, the physical characteristics of the 
district are of a nature to cause very considerable fluctuations 
in the area under the plough at any one time. Statistics w ith 
any pretensions to accuracy are not available bofoie 1340, or in 
the case of Jalesar 1836, and. owing to subsequent transfers of 
territory, even these are not moio than reasonably approximate. 
The fact too that the district is composed of a number of 
fragments which belonged to and were settled with five diffoienc 
districts, where the surveys and settlements ivcic earned out by 
different officers on different principles, adds an additional 
element of uncertainty. Making allowances for these disturbing 
factors it appears that of the territory now comprised in the 
Etah district some 545,027 acres were under cultivation at the 
time of the first settlement made undei Itogulation IX of 1833, 
This figure is kept down by the fact that the paiganas of Efcah- 
Sakit, Sonbar, Sirhpura and Sahawar were settled in 1830-40 
just after the great famine of 1837-38 described by the settle- 
ment officer Mr. Edmonstone as having been attended with 
“ unusually disastrous results.” At the time of the next 
settlement, which closed in 1873, this portion of the duab was at 
the zenith of its prosperity, cultivation having everywhere been 
pushed to its furthest limits during a series of favourable 
seasons, and the area returned as under cultivation was 716,601 
acres, an increase of 32 per cent, in the period. This area may 
probably be taken as representing the maximum possible under 
present conditions and as considerably 7 higher than can be 
continuously maintained. It has in fact never again been 
leached, though the 705,867 acres of the recent settlement of 1005 
may be rogarded as practically equivalent to it, when allowance 
is made for losses by Gangetic diluvium Between these two 
however intervene a period of r kable fluctuations 
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during which cultivation fell off all over the district, though 
the decrease was not really noteworthy except in the northern 
parganas. The contraction of cultivation, began in 1SS5 with, 
the excessive rainfall, and continued during the scries of wet 
years which followed, culminating in 1890-91, when tho iarcn 
tiact had lost 34 per cent, of its cultivated area, the central 
duab 36 per cent, and the Kali Nadi valley 31 per cent. The 
comparative stability of the tract south of the Kali Nadi was 
well illustrated by the fact that it lost only 5 per cent, of its 
cultivation at this time. After 1S90-91 there was a slow but 
steady recovery. How gradual this was may be judged from 
the fact that though 12 years later the recovery u as complete, 
the central duab having actually extended its cultivated area 
by 1 per cent beyond the limits of the previous settlement and 
the iarm and Kali Nadi valley being respectively only 5 and 1 
per cent, behind their old totals, a difference mainly due, in the 
one case to diluvion and in the other to destruction of soil in the 
great flood of 1885, yet, when spread ova 1 the whole period of 
12 years the average cultivated area in these tiacts remained at 
from one-fifth to one-fourth below that of the settlement of 1873. 
The variations within these tracts between pargana and pargana 
were considerable. In Soron for instance the cultivated area 
had decreased by 26 per cent, in 1390-91, but bad risen by 3 per 
cent, in 1902. In the unirrigated portion of Patiali the loss wa 
no less than 53 per cent, in 1890-91, while by 1002 this had 
been made up and cultivation extended by 5 per cent, Azamna- 
gar again after losing 80 per cent, has added 1 per cent. 

One of tho features of the agricultural history of the Etah 
district during the last 30 yeais has been the remarkable increase 
in the practice of taking two crops a year off the laud. This is 
a sign of improved methods of agriculture and has been rendered 
possible by the great extension of canal irrigation. At the old 
settlement in 1872 only 15,9S7 acres, or 2-2 per cent, of the culti- 
vated area, bore more than one crop in the year. The average 
double-cropped area for the five years which preceded the recent 
settlement of 1904-05 was 143,531 acres, or 20 per cent, of the 
total cultivated area. The actual area of the year of verification 
was a good deal less than tins, amounting only to 90,793 acres , 
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but this was undoubtedly due, as the settlement officer points 
out, to deliberate abstention from irrigation in that year, which 
was generally piaetised throughout the district, with a view to 
showing a smaller irrigated area and thus obtaining lighter 
assessments The figures giving the average for the preceding 
five years are unquestionably more fairly representative. The 
increase iu rhe do-fosll area is not confined to any ono portion 
of the district but is universal, though in some parganas the 
percentage is more startling than m others, owing to the more 
complete absence of the praetico m the past In Boron, for 
example, where such a thing was formerly unknown, 7*4 per cent 
of the cultivated areais now cropped twice over. In the adjoining 
parganas of Sahawar and Sirhpura, whero in 1 ST S the ilo-fttMi 
area was *4 and '2 per cent, of the cultivated area, it is now 11 3 
and 9 per cent, respectively. In Barn a it has risen from 3 acres 
to 1,815, and in Azamnagar from 2,275 acres to 11,402. In -Tales a r 
too even in the year of verification when, to quote the settlement 
officer, “every effort seems to have boon made to reduce tho 
irrigated area,” and where at the last settlement the double- 
cropped area was as much as 10 73 per cent, of the Cultivated 
area, the rise has been no loss remarkable and the percentage 
was 19*65. Whether this development can be pushed much 
further without the risk of serious exhaustion of the soil is a 
question not easily to be answered. But it docs not appear 
that there are at present any signs of such exhaustion, tho 
prevalent system of rotation of crops appearing to be adequate 
to the restoration of the necessary properties of the land. 

It has been pointed out in the last chapter that a new 
principle of classification has enormously increased the area 
shown as eulturable waste iu the settlement records. Tho figures 
have been still further swelled by transfers from the area 
formerly shown as fallow. At tho settlement of 1873 only 4,513 
acres ’were returned as culturahle waste. According to the new 
survey this now amounts to 193,256 acres. Only 57,354 acres 
now appear as old fallow instead of 124,349 acres, while new 
fallow also has diminished by 10,861 acres and now only amounts 
to 13,200 acres. As has been seen, this decrease in fallow is not 
to be accounted for by an extension of culti ation the reverse 
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having taken place; but in thia case again a changed system o£ 
classification is the only explanation. The discovery of some 
method of completely and inexpensively reclaiming usar might, 
of course, render a great deal of this so-called culturable waste 
available for the plough, but until that very desirable consum- 
mation is achieved it is probable that it will continue to be left 
untouched. The old fallow again represents as a rule land 
which has been brought under the plough for a season or two 
when the district agriculture was at a high point of prosperity, 
and land was m great demand, but abandoned as soon as the 
temporary boom was over, as not worth the cost of continued 
cultivation. Nor is the proportion of new fallow likely to be 
much reduced m a district where so much of the soil is light and 
sandy, imperatively requiring frequent periods of rest if it is 
to be cultivated at all successfully. 

The methods of agriculture differ little from those in practice 
in. the surrounding districts. There has been, of late years, a 
general improvement in the stylo of cultivation, mainly due to 
the great extension of canal iirigation which has rendered 
possible the extension of double- cropping, and an enormous 
increase in the more valuable rabi area. But the general style 
of cultivation is broad and not yet of a very high quality, while 
there is little of that intense cultivation which is usually 
associated with the Kachhi caste, garden crops only occupying 
about 1 per cent, of both the Icharif and rabi areas. In actual 
methods of cultivation there has been little if any alteration, the 
innate conservatism of the Indian cultivator leading him to 
view all innovations with the deepest suspicion, while his natural 
improvidence prevents him from profiting by many of the 
lessons of experience. One innovation howevei has been 
universally adopted, and the iron sugarmill has driven the old 
stone press out of the field. With this exception all the imple- 
ments in use are exactly the same as these employed for hundreds 
of years past. The rabi area, which at the settlement of 1873 fell 
short of the khanf area by over 45,000 acres, now exceeds it by 
over 20,000, the respective totals being 407,447 and 386,970 acres. 
This increase in the rabi area is almost entirely due to the great 
increase in the area bearing two crops as the khanf has only 
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suffered to the extent of rather over a thousand acres, and is very 
general At the 1878 settlement the kharif exceeded the rah?, in 
every pargunu. There are now Only six where it is not in. 
defect. These are the five pargaaas ofT’aizpur Badaria, A alii, 
Paehlana, Bilraoa and Soron, which together malts up the 
northern corner of the distil- 1, and pargana Jalesar, away in the 
south-west corner, and in all of them except Jalesar the mbi is 
steadily gaming on the hha/nf. 

Though there has not been maeb.change in the area covered 
by the khdrif harvest, there have been great changes in the 
proportions of the crops of which that haivest is composed. In 
this district as elsewhere there has been a great tendency to glow 
crops m combination instead of singly. It was formerly more 
usual to grow both bo'-jra and juctr by themselves. They arc* 
now almost always grown in combination with cvrh&r. jBu p o } 
which in 1878 covered 159,075 acres, or more than 4L per 
cent, of die total Jthanf area, lias sank to 114,224 acres, and 
now comes only second to juar, which has risen fiom 90,849 
acres to 114, S88. Only m the Jalesar tahsil has the area under 
bajm increased to any appreciable degreo, though there has been 
a small rise in Paehlana. Till increase in juar at the expense 
of bajm is one of the many signs of improved cultivation, as 
juctr is the more valuable but at the same time the more delicate 
crop of the two, needing moio irrigation or else a better soil. 
The advent of the canals has made it possible to giow jaar 
in the light sandy soils which were before unfit for anything 
but the hardier bajra . Maize, which at the last settlement was 
only sown in 9,640 acres, has multiplied its area more than five- 
fold and now occupies 54,215 acres, taking tho third place in 
importance among the kh«rif staples. This enhanced popularity 
is due to the early date at which maize ripens. A failure of tho 
rains in September, which may involve tho total loss of promis- 
ing crops of jwir and bajra, finds maizo beyond the reach of 
danger, piovided it was sown in good time ; and this early 
ripening has the additional advantage of enabling the crop to be 
harvested in time to plough the land for a spring crop, which is 
not possible in the case of the millets. An extension of tho 
double-cropped area is therefore sure to be accompanied by an 
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extension of the area under maize. Cotton has considerably 
declined and now covers only 48,074 acres as compared with 
71,422 acres at the last settlement. Only in Jalesar has there 
been an appreciable increase, from 13,428 acres to 15,735 acres. 

This is to be explained by the fact that the Eaja of Awa has set 
up a ginning factory at Jalesar and is making great efforts to 
stimulate the production of cotton on his estates, making 
arrangements with the cultivators similar to those which used to 
govern the production of indigo. It is probable that there will 
be a revival of cotton cultivation before long. 

Sugarcane is now grown on 16,887 acres, an increase of 2,500 Sugar- 
acres since 1872. This is the more remarkable considering the 
amount of tarai land which has been cut away of recent years by 
the Ganges. JSTo less than 1,341 acres of sugar-growing land have 
been lost owing to this cause in the three parganas of Faizpur 
Badaria, Aulai and Nidhpur. On the other hand the improved 
drainage of the Burhganga tarai has made a great deal of land 
which was formerly inundated available for cultivation. In 
Bilrarn for instance the area under sugar has risen from 285 to 
871 acres, and in Sahawar from 872 to 1,537 acres. As many as 
ten different sorts of cane are grown in the district, but the com- 
monest in the chief sugar -growing tract in the north of the district 
is chin . The thick soft paunda , meant for chewing, is mainly 
grown by zamindars and comparatively wealthy people in 
suburban gardens. The method of culture of cane is the same in all 
cases. The cane for seed is cut into short lengths called painra 
and stored in small underground vaults. It is sown in January 
and is ready for cutting at the end of the year. The first sprouts 
are known as Iculpa ; when a little taller it becomes ilch or ikhari ; 
when the knots (poi) on the cane become distinct it is termed 
ganna y and when ready for cutting, ganda. After being cut 
and cleaned (chhol) the canes are gathered into bundles ( phandi ) 
of one hundred each and taken to the mill. The resultant juice 
is boiled to make the raw sugar or gur, after the first of it has 
been distributed among tbe pressers, village carpenters and 
blacksmiths, during a ceremony termed rasyawal or raswai . 
Another festival accompanies the distribution of the first gur, 
which in termed jalawan by Hindus and sinni by Musalmans* 



